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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3367, TO AMEND 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, BY REPEALING SECTION 7474, 
WHICH GRANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY THE | 
AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH RATES OF WAGES FOR a as, FY Mietied 
EMPLOYEES OF NAVAL ACTIVITIES FM 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SupcomMiTreE No. 3, MAIN 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, February 17, 1959. READING ROC 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 304, House Office 
Building, at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the committee to come to order. 

This is our first meeting in the new Congress and the first meeting of 
the committee under my ¢ chairmanship. 

I am sorry we don’t have a larger membership this morning because 
of the importance of the bills to be considered. 

The majority of the consideration of this committee will be on 
Reserve matters. I haven’t had as intensive background as that of 
my distinguished ranking Republican member and the other members 
of the committee because of the fact I have been on another committee, 
Mr. Kilday’s committee. 

But with the help of the membership of the committee and the 

tience of the representatives of the Reserve organizations—National 
Guard and Reserve—we will do the best we can, 

There is one thing you will see in this committee, though; you will 
see some decisions made, and fast. We are. not going to work like 
sewing machines, we are going to have hearings and take action: With 
no reflection on the past chairman, because that is what he did, we will 
try to do as well as he did, if humanly possible. 

The first bill scheduled for consideration this morning is H.R. 3367. 

Without objection, H.R, 3367 will appear in the record at this point. 

(H.R. 3367 follows :) 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, by repealing section 7474, which grants to 
the Secretary of the Navy the authority to establish rates of wages for certain em- 
ployees of naval activities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 643 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By repealing section 7474; and 

(2) By striking out the following item in the analysis thereof : 

“7474. Wage rates: establishment.” 


Mr. Rivers. This was introduced at the request of Mr. Vinson. 

This bill would authorize repeal of an existing section in title 10 
of the United States Code which provides the Department of the 
Navy with authority to establish wage rates for unclassified employees 
at naval activities. 

The Department of the Navy has indicated that this authority is 
unnecessary since similar authority is provided all Departments of 
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the Federal Government under the provisions of section 202(7) of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

The Department of the Navy has therefore indicated that the exist- 
ence of similar authority in respect to the Department of the Navy 
in section 7474 of title 10, United States Code, is undesirable since 
it can lead to inconsistent wage practices in scales within the Federal 
Government, particularly if either the exclusive naval authority or 
the general wage authority of the Federal Government were amended 
independently. 

‘ Subsequent to the scheduling of this bill I have been advised by 
various representatives of puiloyee at naval activities that they are 


. 


opposed to this repeal of section 7474 of title 10, United States Code. 


n view of this development I feel that the hearings on H.R. 3367 
should clearly explore all opposition views for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether in fact the bl is desirable and in the public interest. 

Our first witness is to be Admiral Cronin, but I will ask you to 
allow our distinguished colleague to appear. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point. 
How does this piece of legislation fit inte the roles and missions of 
this subcommittee? I thought this was a subcommittee on Reserve 
matters. 

Mr. Smart. Not exclusively. 

Mr. Rivers. He gave Mr. Brooks exclusive authority on Reserve 
and National Guard, I believe, and Mr. Vinson tells me that all the 
committees have concurrent jurisdiction. 

It would have suited me just as well if Mr. Vinson introduced this 
bill instead of putting it in in my name. 

I said in my statement there is some opposition from the Naval 
Establishment, and I can tell you there is plenty down in my district. 
I have enough wires here to cover my desk. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. There are some of us who have no Navy yards. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Miller, we will hear from you and we are very glad 
to have you testify. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Miter. I appear here in opposition to H.R. 3367. I would 
be reluctant to come before this committee and oppose a bill the dis- 
tinguished chairman has introduced, but I know the method by which 
the bill was introduced and I know it does not reflect his own feelings 
in the matter. 

This bill would repeal section 7474, title 10 of the code, and the 
basic law that has been in effect before any man here was in Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. 1862. 

Mr. Mixer. It is the cornerstone on which the wage board legis- 
lation is based. You could repeal other sections—they say “This is 
covered by another law,” but certainly this law which has given pro- 
tection and which has been the basis by which the Navy has employed 
its blue-collar people all of these years, is sort of the Magna Carta 
or the Declaration of Independence, on which labor stands. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What do you mean by “blue collar”? 
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Mr. Miter. The wage board employees are quite frequently re- 
ferred to as “the blue-collar employees,” as opposed to white-collar 
employees, who are administrative employees. 

Mr. Rivers. Per diem employees. 

Mr. Murer. They are per diem employees. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. In other words, the term “blue collar” is used here 
the same as you would use it under civil service? 

Mr. Minter. Yes. It has always been referred to as wage board 
employees, per diem employees or blue-collar employees. It is a 
colloquialism which explains who these peope are. 

This is the basis, and the very fact that we come in here trying to 
repeal this law disturbs these very faithful employees, who feel that 
their salary structure is guaranteed under it, and I can’t understand— 
the Navy comes before this committee, and two came before it when 
I was here, committee after committee, pleading, telling you what 
they have to do to build up morale in organizations in the Navy. 

I am not going to limit it to the Navy: to the three Departments of 
the Department of Defense. 

And then they come in because someone conceives something like 
this that has cost and will cost in the lack of morale within the ship- 
yards and naval establishments and naval air stations enough of lost 
time, because this thing comes in here that costs us hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in lost time—the chattering that takes place. 

The time off within every naval establishment in the country when 
this bill was brought in has cost us already hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in lost time, and when they talk about morale in the armed 
services I sometimes think they ought to sit back and take a little look 
at those things that go to make for morale. 

I want to vigorously oppose this bill, Mr. Chairman, because I feel 
that it is not in the best interests of defense. If the legislation is cov- 
ered in other places, this thing certainly isn’t doing any harm as a 
vestige of another area. 

I have weighed very carefully what I have said, and I suggest that 
the bill not be acted on favorably. 

Mr. Rivers. Has anyone any questions of Mr. Miller? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Admiral Cronin, we will be pleased to have your testimony. 

Give your name and title to the reporter, please, Admiral, and you 
can make your statement, and then after you have finished we will 
ask questions. 

Admiral Cronin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a very short statement, Mr. Chairman, if I may read it. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. E. CRONIN, USN, ACCOMPANIED BY 
THOMAS L. GARDNER, DIRECTOR OF WAGE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Admiral Cronin. I am Rear Adm. R. E. Cronin, USN, Chief of 
Industrial Relations of the Department of the Navy and I have been 


‘designated to represent the Department of Defense at today’s hearing 


on H.R. 3367. 
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With me is Mr. Thomas L. Gardner, who is Director of Wage and 
Classification for the Office of Industrial Relations. The Department 
— the opportunity to present its views on this bill. =~ 

he intent of the bill is to repeal that portion of Public Law 1028, 
84th Congress, 2d session which includes the following statement for 
the wage-fixing authority of the Secretary of the Navy: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish rates of wages for employees of 
each naval activity where the rates are not established by other provisions of 
law to conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those 
of private establishments in the immediate vicinity. ’ 

The Department of Defense strongly supports H.R, 3367, since the 
need for separate wage-fixing legislation for the Navy no longer 
exists. 

Section 202(7) of the Classification Act of 1949 provides almost 
identical authority and is used by other Federal agencies to set wages 
for ungraded Federal employees. “ 

During the past few years efforts have been made by the milita 
departments to bring their pay fixing systems and practices as closely 
elise as possible consistent with the needs of the respective depart- 
ments, 

The past two personnel advisors to the President have sponsored 
and even directed this action. 

It appears inconsistent in the face of this intent and practice that 
the Department of the Navy should be set apart from the other mili- 
tary departments or other Federal agencies in the matter of legisla- 
tion for pay of wage board employees. It becomes difficult to explain 
satisfactorily to interested parties why separate laws with almost 
duplicating effect continue on the books. 

en the original law governing establishment of wages within the 
Navy was passed in July of 1862 (12 Stat. 587; 34 USC 505), it 
provided 

That * * * the rates of wages of the employees in the Navy yards shall con- 
form, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those of private 
establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be deter- 
mined by the commandants of the Navy yards, subject to the approval and revi- 
sion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Recodification of that law under Public Law 1028 resulted in up- 
dating the format and content to that which I previously quoted. 

There are two differences between the Navy law and the section 
202 (7) provisions. These differences are contained in the use of the 
words “private establishments” and “immediate vicinity,” in the 
Navy law. 

In practice such differences have been inconsequential, for the most 
part, since the general practice of agencies has been to use wage data 

m private establishments almost entirely, and to follow the “labor- 
market” concept, which is the “immediate vicinity” for all practical 
purposes. 

One change which could result if the Navy were to use wage data 
from nonprivate sources would be to include laundry wage rate data 
from municipal and county institutions in order! to obtain a more 
valid coverage. 

In the San Francisco area, for example, laundry rates for the Army 


and Air Force have been somewhat higher than those of the Navy 
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because municipal and county institutional laundry data could be 
used which were higher. 

Regardless of the effect, however, it does not appear proper that one 
agency should be able to use certain data and another agency be 
denied such use. The effect of these differences is quite negligible on 
the whole. 

For the foregoing reasons and in the interest of promoting a closer 
coordinating relationship of the Navy with other Federal agencies, 
the Department of Defense requests that H.R. 3367 receive favorable 
consideration, 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, I have a number of questions I want to ask. 
I will only ask a few of them and save some of them for later, so 
other members of the committee can interrogate you on various as- 
pects of this bill. 

I notice that you said, and you were careful to say throughout your 
statement, that the Department of Defense favors this. 

Did the repeal of this thing originate in your office ? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You were the moving hand behind repealing this law ? 

Admiral Crontn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You want to repeal yourself out of a job? 

Admiral Crontn. No, sir. 

As I indicated in my statement, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think this 
will make any difference at all in the way we handle our wage board 
peer our method of obtaining wage data, or the use we put that 

ata to. 

We think it will make absolutely no difference whatsoever except 
the minor differences I mentioned in the statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you aware of the widespread opposition to this 
bill? 

Admiral Cronyn. I wasn’t until just a couple of days ago, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think that is good for the morale of the people 
with whom you have been working and the Navy has been working 
since 1862 % 

Admiral Crontn. Well, of course, I never like to see the Navy do 
anything our employees don’t understand or don’t agree with. 

r. Rivers. Do you have any trouble with them in operating under 
the act of 1862? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. As I indicated, the only reason for our 
recommending that that section be repealed is because it isn’t con- 
sistent to have two different laws controlling the same actions. 

Mr. Rivers. Why wouldn’t it be just as sensible to put the Army 
and the Air Force under the act of 1862 ? 

Admiral Crontn. That would accomplish my purpose, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you are getting along fine with them, why couldn’t 
they get along fine with them ? 

dmiral Crontn, I don’t know of any reason why they couldn't, sir. 
As I say, in practice there would be no difference in the two—— 

Mr. Rivers. One time a fellow told me a foolish consistency is a 
hobgoblin of a small mind, and I wouldn’t say that about you. 

Just to be consistent, it appears to me if it is going to destroy 
morale and cause widesp criticism of something that has been 
getting along well over these years—and if there is anybody in Con- 
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gress who knows something about this thing it is I, because I was 

raised in the Navy yard at Charleston, as you know. As a matter of 
fact, the road leading out there was named for me—I was on it so 
much. 

So, I lived in the Navy yard and I sat on this board when they had 
members over there who were less sensitive to the needs of these people 
than anyone. 

I remember when they had a Captain Fisher down there. He was 
as cold as a dead Eskimo. And then they had another fellow down 
there by the name of Nibecker. He was pretty hard to get along with. 

But you and Admiral Hague and George Holderness—these people 
have a very high respect for you and I am reluctant, very reluctant, 
to disturb something that is working well if it can be avoided, because 
trouble picks me out of the crowd. I don’t live to look for trouble 
and I like to avoid it. 

We have some trouble with people from far off down in our place, 
telling us how to run business; particularly the preachers. I saw one 
of my preachers in the Washington paper. We call that the uptown 
edition of the Daily Worker. An Episcopalian preacher. The only 
way he could get his name in the paper was by asking for integration. 
All he could do is talk about my people and not try to save anyone’s 
soul. 

We have enough trouble, and I like to avoid it. 

I apologize for introducing this bill because we are the arm of the 
Government, the Congress, which handles the Department of Defense 
matters. If we don’t introduce legislation which they desire, it can’t 
be introduced. That is why we have hearings and that is the way the 
Congress runs. 

So Mr. Vinson has the courtesy to the Department of always 
introducing the legislation whether he favors it or not, and I want 

you gentlemen who represent the opposing views of this to under- 
stand it. That is why this bill was introduced. Because I think the 
Navy should have the right to present their views the same as you. 

We are the only voice that the Department of Defense has, and we 
think that it is our responsibility to introduce these pieces of legisla- 
tion despite the fact we personally may not favor them. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Baar ? 

Mr. Smarr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is the only way we can get the legislation 
before the committee. 

I am going to ask some of the other members to express their views. 

Mr. Van Zandt is an old Navy man here, who has come up from 
apprentice seaman to the point where he will soon have flag rank. 
He ought to have it. He has been one of the greatest exponents of 
the Navy’s destiny on Capitol Hill that I know, and he has done a 
terrific job for the Navy, and I am certainly glad he is on this sub- 
committee because I am going to lean pretty heavily on Mr. Van 
Zandt. 

Any questions, Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I hope the gentleman will make that same state- 
ment this time next year, when we are running for reelection. 

Mr. Rivers. I am for you. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, you have indicated that the sole pur- 
pose of this legislation is to establish a uniformity in the handling of 
wage questions, is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Cronin. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. There must be other reasons. What would stem 
from uniformity? Would there be any advantage to the Navy? 
Would it save the taxpayer money ? 

At the same time, let’s go to the other side: What disadvantages 
would it develop ¢ 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Van Zandt, we very frequently have ques- 
tions asked of us, sometimes by the interested employees and some- 
times by their representatives, why can’t we do a certain thing if the 
Army and the Air Force do it that way. It is a logical question. It 
is very difficult to answer if we are doing it differently. 

The President’s Adviser on Personnel has asked all agencies, and 
specifically the Department of Defense in the case of the military 
departments, to do all they can to put into line all of their practices 
with respect to wage matters. 

This is just one step in that process of really complying with the 
administration’s directive to be uniform. 

Now, I assure you, Mr. Van Zandt, the Navy would never con- 
sider suggesting legislation that would in any way have an adverse 
effect on our employees without having had the employees view- 
point in order to get their reactions. However, we couldn't visualize 
at the time we requested that this legislation be introduced, nor can 
I visualize now, how this can have any effect whatsoever adverse to 
our employees. 

Mr. Vax Zanvt. In other words, you introduced this bill for the 
te ae of establishing uniformity throughout the Government in 
dealing with employees at military establishments and that you know 
of no adverse effects that would be suffered by the personnel con- 
cerned ? 

Admiral Crontn. Absolutely. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, am I to understand, then, that the only 
benefit that the Government will enjoy from this bill if it should be 
enacted into law, is uniformity ? 

Admiral Crontn. Yes, sir, and from that uniformity derives, as I 
indicated in the statement, a little more logical treatment of certain 
areas where we have differences now—for example, we do have in a 
few areas—and I quoted one in San Francisco—where we are actually 
paying a few of our employees somewhat less than the Army and the 
Air Force, because of the fact that our law does not permit us to use 
rates from anybody but private industry. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Then in the case of San Francisco, if this law were 
repealed, through the enactment of this bill, it would be possible for 
you to raise the blue-collar workers to a higher level of pay, is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. It would be possible for us to survey 
the State, county, and municipal institutions where the rates are 
higher and have resulted in the Army and Air Force paying higher 
rates. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. What other area do you have in mind? You said 
San Francisco. Do you have any other area ? 
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Admiral Cronin. I have that as one example. Perhaps Mr. Gard- 
ner could answer that. 

_Mr. Garpner. I am Thomas L. Gardner, Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

We have about three other areas of joint interest with the Army 
and the Air Force, where there could be an effect. One is Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, where the Army and Air Force take in certain governmental 
jurisdictions. However, that again would work to the benefit of 
the workers of the Navy. There would be a slight increase if we could 
use the same data. 

Another place where it would have no effect, because we actually 
just take the Army rates, is in Alaska. 

Another place where perhaps rates would drop a half-cent or a 
penny—and this is the only adverse area I know of—would be in our 
Territory of Puerto Rico. 

With our different systems, we probably would just about come out 
even anyhow, so I don’t think even that would be unfavorable. 

Now, within the Army and Air Force areas where we have no inter- 
ests, there are a few small areas where they use governmental entities 
for information. And in some it might raise a little; in others it 
might lower a little. 

I would say in any case, the difference would be very small. 

In our San Francisco area on the laundry, that is a special type of 
survey for a special group. It probably would be to our benefit at 
the washman level—that is what we use as the standard benchmark, 


or ing level. 
ag et What is that ? 


Mr. Garpner. The washmen in the laundry. It would probabl 
amount to as much as 4 cents. That is the only area we know of. 
That is why it was given in the illustration where there would be a 
difference. That would be for the special category of workers in the 
laundry. 

Mr. Rivers. Why wouldn’t it be just as sensible for you gentlemen 
to come in here and ask that the present law be amended to give you 
the right to take this wider circumference of investigation of wages to 
determine ? 

Admiral Cron1n. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Cronty. Mr. Chairman, the Navy is the only one of all 
the agencies, the only one of the three military departments that has 
this special law, and all of the other agencies with a very few minor 
exceptions, are covered by the Classification Act. 

It seems to us completely logical and orderly to have the Navy, 
whose employees are governed or other rules, the same as the other 
agencies, to have the same wage-setting law. We see no reason why 
it should be different. That is the main reason for our making the 
request for the amendment of that part of the act. 

Mr. Rivers. But it has been going on since 1862, and you say you 
are getting along very well under it. 

It looks to me like you would want a little more latitude and then 
you would have it made. 

Admiral Cronin. Actually, those aren’t too important exceptions. 
We are not too concerned about those. We have small differences in 
our treatment, not because of the different law but because of the way 
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we handle our method of computing with the Army and the Air 
Force, in other areas, as well. 

Those differences aren’t significant. It is merely that we feel we 
should have an orderly, uniform procedure governed by one law for 
all agencies. 

Mr. Rivers. Mainly you want uniformity ? 

Admiral Cronin. ibe sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Winsteap. Admiral, how many other variations do you have? 
I know you want uniformity in this. Do you have any other special 
legislation that affects the Navy differently from what it does the 
Army and the Air Force, in any other field ? 

Admiral Cronin. We have one other law which was codified at the 
same time as this law of 1862, with respect to the requirement for the 
Secretary of the Navy to make a determination 60 days before a na- 
tional election, that it is in the public interest before any additional 
hires are made. 

The Navy is the only agency of the Government, so far as we know, 
which has that provision. No other agency has that. We are also 
asking for the repeal of that. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about the other services, do they have any 
special legislation in the Air Force and Army ? 

Admiral Crontn. Certainly not in this area of personnel. 

Mr. Garpner. Could I speak up there, Admiral? 

We do have one law which applies to the dean of our postgraduate 
school at Monterey, where his salary has been set by law. That is dif- 
ferent than the Air Force school at Denver, or West Point for the 
Army. But that has no bearing upon the wage board side of the 

icture. 

- Mr. Winsteap. Do I understand, then, that the Department of 
Defense will recommend the change of all the laws we have where 
there is any variation with any of the services? You represent the 
Department of Defense and you want to change this mainly because 
there is a difference. 

I wonder if it would be the position of the Department of Defense 
that all laws be uniform with all branches of the service. 

Admiral Crontn. Mr. Winstead, I am representing them only with 
respect to this bill, and I will certainly look into that and see what 
the attitude of the Department of Defense is with respect to the 
other laws. 

I would like to say it was the Navy, however, Mr. Winstead, which 
initiated this request, and not the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Winsreap. As I understand, the main purpose is to have uni- 
formity there and it really won’t make any important difference in 
saving money in our own personnel or anything else, except for the 
fact that you will have uniformity. 

Admiral Cronrn. It is a little more than satisfaction; I think it 
is an orderly way to do business, but your statement is exactly correct. 
It is for uniformity that we have introduced the request for the repeal. 

Mr. Rivers. If this bill were passed for the sake of uniformity and 
if it were to cause widespread Hamdan in the ranks of the various 
crafts in these naval installations, would you favor it then? 
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Admiral Cronrn. No, sir; I certainly would not. 
Mr. Rivers. For the sake of uniformity would you like to be under 
the selective system that the Air Force operates under / 

Admiral Cronin. I could not answer to that. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t have uniformity throughout the Government, 
as orm understand. 

Admiral Cronin. I don’t believe that is any argument for not trying. 
Mr. Rivers. I introduced a bill one time to create a Dental Cor 
in the Navy, and the morale of the Navy dentists is the best in the 
service. And now they want me to try to get the thing for the Air 

Force and the Army. 

Admiral Cronty. That is progress, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That is progress. 

Sometimes I am identified with progress, too. We are not all re- 
actionaries from down south. 

But the morale of the Navy today is a thousand times above the 
other services in dentistry, and I have never heard the President make 
a statement on trying to get that uniformity, or anybody else in high 
authority. I might say any President—this present President or the 
others. 

So we don’t have uniformity throughout the services, as you know, 
Admiral Cronin. 

Any questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Admiral, from your statement, I gather there would be very little 
change if this section were repealed, in the way you would be handling 
this whole situation. 

It is merely done to conform to the other services and to bring about 
uniformity ; 1s that true? In other words, you wouldn’t change in any 
way the way you handle these wage boards. You would still conform 
to what is said in your opening statement— 

Other provisions of law to conform as nearly as is consistent with the public 
interest with those of private establishments in the immediate vicinity— 
which is the crux of the whole thing; is that correct? 

Admiral Crontn. Yes,ma’am. There is nothing in that law which 
dictates in any way the details of how we handle our wage-fixing 
procedures. They can be the same as the Army and the Air Force, or 
they can be different under their law or under our law. 

There is no requirement in this law that has anything whatsoever 
to do with the way we operate insofar as collecting data, evaluating 
the data, and setting the wage schedule is concerned. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. But you do not feel that repealing this section 
would in any way take away anything from the employees that they 
have at the present time? 

Admiral Gaomen. No, ma’am; I do not. It would have absolutely 
nothing to do with the employees’ rights. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. How many employees are under the Navy wage 
boards at the present time ? 

Admiral Cronin. About 230,000. 

PR's St. Grorce. And how many under the civil service wage 
ar 

Admiral Crontn. In the classified area, the graded, there are about 
130,000. A total of 360,000. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. So you have a good many more under the Navy 
board ¢ 

Admiral Crontn. Almost twice as many. 

Mr. Rivers. How many in the Army and the Air Force; do you 
know ? 

Admiral Cronin. I am sorry I don’t have those figures now, sir, but 
the Army has more total than we do. The Air Force has a little less, 
But they both have a little less wage board, or blue-collar workers 
than we do—I am sorry. 

The Army has a little more now. It varies quite a little bit. I will 
be very happy to furnish those figures to the committee. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting to 
have those figures, because it would give us a clearer picture. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Fesrvuary 19, 1959. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Rivers: At the February 17 subcommittee hearing on H.R. 3367 
I promised to furnish information regarding civilian employment in the respective 
military departments by wage board and Classification Act categories. The 
following figures represent the on-board count as of December 31, 1958: 























Department Total Classifica- | Wage Board Other 
tion Act 
PONE Fann Ghawiee sadddbowcagebsddaccesbbeoedess 360, 272 132, 902 223, 025 14,345 
pS CRE ee a ae Pee ee oar 316, 997 148, 053 168, 313 631 
i eoses gitkbipnnerdtang hae seamen 409, 564 2 222, 796 186, 768 () 





1 Also includes Military Sea Transportation Service. 
1 Includes ‘“‘Other.”” Breakdown between Classification Act and ‘“‘Other’’ collected only once a year 
and, therefore, not immediately available. 


I will be very happy to furnish further information if desired. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. B. Cronin, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Industrial Relations. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Admiral, I gather from what you said, if this was 
enacted you would not anticipate any reduction in the wage rates 
of the employees affected by it? 

Admiral Cronty. Absolutely not. This would have no effect on it 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Fisner. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. CHamBertaAIn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral. you state that. you have been getting along under this act 
here since 1862. 

When did it first occur to you that this ought to be repealed? In 
other words, has the Navy been after this in years past and is coming 
back again to get this change, or is this the first time that you have 
been up here to have this corrected ¢ 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chamberlain, over the years the Navy has— 
that is, since the Classification Act of 1949—recognized that there is 
a slight inconsistency insofar as having two of the branches of the 
Department of Defense, or the military departments, working under 
one law and the Navy under one. 
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So far as I know, there has been no bill introduced previously. I 
believe the impetus for this bill was actually in the White House re- 
quest that all the agencies try to make their pay-fixing procedures 
and practices as close to identical as possible, and the directive issued 
by the Department of Defense as a result of that—that is what pro- 
vided the impetus for the Department of the Navy to put in the request 
that his section of the act be repealed. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, if you were to be informed that the re- 
peal of this law by the enactment of this bill would bring about a wage 
reduction, would the Department of the Navy still support this 
legislation ? 

Admiral Cronin. Well, sir, whoever would inform me of that, I 
would tell them they were wrong. I would not believe that. 

I would think if there was any effect—as you say, bringing about a 
wage reduction—the Navy would certainly know about this, and we 
don’t see any way that that effect could be generated at all. I am 
sure there would be no such effect. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the opinion of the Navy, the enactment of this 
bill would not bring about any wage reduction ¢ 

Admiral Cronty. That is absolutely correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. A law which has been on the books as long as this one 
has and has operated so well, apparently, I think we should be very 
cautious about repealing a law that has operated apparently very 
well. 

We will ask you this: If this bill should pass out of this committee 
and become law, would it not jeopardize many procedures and pro- 
grams that you have been set up under this law, over this long period 
of time? 

Would there be many changes to be made in the relationship be- 
tween the Navy and the blue-collar workers, and so on, and their crafts 
and different organizations that might be representing them ? Would 
there be many changes made ? 

Admiral Cronin. No, I don’t visualize a single change. 

Mr. Morris. What would be the reason for changing it at all? You 
have suggested that it doesn’t mean anything particularly, the change, 
except conformity. 

Now, is there any other reason at all for making the change? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir, as I said before, there is no other reason 
than to achieve uniformity, but I do believe uniformity does have 
certain advantages and we have certainly been encouraged to get uni- 
formity in these matters. 

Mr. Morris. Whether you use the word “uniformity” or “con- 
formity,” conforming to what others do, all of life is different. 

For instance, you wear a different uniform than the Army. You 
wouldn’t all want the same uniform. You have different pay, do you 
not, in regard to personnel in the Navy than in the Army ? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Morris. You wouldn’t want that all uniform, would you? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. But if there was one law that said I 
should wear this kind of uniform and if there was a different law that 
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said I should wear this kind of uniform, I would want one of them 
repealed. 

r. Morris. The point is it would be impossible to make the Navy 
and the Army and the Air Force all in one uniform operating age 
as to all things, because you have different phases of work to do. 

I am not tr7ing to argue with you, Admiral, or be critica] of your 
view. I can see your viewpoint and I assume you are very sincere. 

But actually I can’t see any reason—you haven’t given any reason 
in your statement that I see to make a change in this law, except just 
for uniformity. And yet you must admit, and we must all admit, 
that it is utterly impossible to bring about uniformity in all things. 

You have just said that the pay of the personnel in the Navy is not 
the same as that in the Army all the way through. 

Admiral Cronin. It is not. 

Mr. Morris. So it would be utterly impossible. You would have to 
almost revolutionize our whole structure to make it uniform in all 
things. 

So I can’t see any reason why we should make this thing uniform 
when the operation has proven that it is working well, just for the sake 
of uniformity. I just don’t agree with you. At least, up to this 

oint. 

Admiral Cronin. Well, I think as I said before, Mr. Morris, it is 
not just uniformity without any purpose, but there is some purpose 
in the uniformity. 

Just the fact that sometimes we get some disturbance on the part 
of employees as to why we don’t include certain types of installations 
in our surveys for their wages. They ask us the question and we 
have to reply to the question. 

We tell them we have a different law. They don’t understand that, 
and this disturbs them. We don’t know whether they should have a 
different law either, but as long as there isn’t any deleterious effect 
resulting from having the same law, I see no reason why we shouldn't 
have just one law for all of us. 

Mr. Morris. I won’t labor the question. You certainly have a right 
to your view and you could be right about this, it could be that this is 
a good bill. 

ut I can’t at this point agree with the proposition because we don’t 
know what the effect would be. Frankly, I would be afraid of it. 
I would be afraid that it would, notwithstanding your belief, and I 
know you are in good faith, I am certain of that, but I am afraid it 
would have the effect of probably lowering the wages of the blue- 
collar workers. 

And not only that, but I am afraid it would disturb a program of 
relationships between the Navy and the crafts and so on that has been 
set up. I am afraid that it would cause a lot of disturbance, and we 
would only do one thing and one alone with the bill, as I understand it, 
and that is just bring about uniformity. 

Mr. Rivers. Now would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Wouldn’t the effect of this bill cause you to lose a certain 
association that you now have under the present law that you wouldn’t 
have under the Classification Act? Don’t you have a close associa- 
tion with all the crafts from time to time, counseling and working 
out problems ? 
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Admiral Cronin. Yes; I think the Navy has traditionally had a 
close association with our crafts. 

Mr. Rivers. As a result of this act ? 

Admiral Cronin. This act was the first one on the books but I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t expect, being under the same coverage of the law as 
the Army and the Air Force, to have any change in that relationship. 
I believe that is caused by people and not by laws. 

Mr. Rivers. As a result of this act you have built up a close personal 
relationship with these crafts over the years, haven’t you? 

Admiral Cronin. I wouldn’t agree with you on this, sir, I don’t 
think it is on account of the law. 

Mr. Rivers. You had to deal with them, under the law. 

Admiral Cronin. The law says how we shall set the wages. We 
have determined ourselves how we go about doing that. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have to deal with these people because you 
certainly wouldn’t shut the door when they want to discuss a problem 
with you, your door is always open. 

Admiral Cronin. It always will be. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

But how do you know? Now wouldn’t the Secretary of the Navy 
be really a functionary of the Secretary of Defense under this pro- 
posed legislation ? 

Admiral Crontn. No, sir; under no circumstances, any more than 
he 1s now. ; 

Mr. Rivers. It clearly says in your statement that it takes away 
from him the—and you quote it here, you quote it here in your second 
paragraph. That is what it would do, it would repeal that. So it 
would put more authority in the Secretary of Defense, wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Cronty. Well, both this act, Mr. Chairman, the one where 
we are asking to have the section repealed, and the Classification Act 
of 1949, section 202(7), have the same effect insofar as the Navy being 
a free agent, the head of the agency, to set the wages. 

Mr. Rivers. And future legislation would not be handled by this 
committee; it would be the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
wouldn’t it? We would be out of business, too, wouldn’t we, on this? 

Admiral Cronrn. I don’t know, sir, how that would work. 

Mr. Rivers. You know who wrote the Classification Act, don’t you? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir; but I don’t think this would have any— 
I don’t believe that would have any effect ? 

Mr. Rivers. It is bound to be if it is repealed. 

What about it, Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. SutattnsHEK. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What about it, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. We have the highest authority here, the general counsel 
and his assistant. When they speak, we always listen because they 
aresmart boys. They tell me we would lose control of it. 

Admiral Cronin. That is a conclusionc‘T 

Admiral Cronin. That is a consideration I hadn’t taken into ac- 
count, sir. I have to tell you that frankly. I hadn’t thought of that 
until right this minute. 

Mr. Hive. We have to take everything into consideration. Also 





constituents’ opposition, too. 
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Admiral Cronty. I hadn’t taken that into account until the last 
few days. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Presently you do have participation of labor repre- 
sentatives through your Navy wage committee. Is it contemplated if 
you got this law that you would in any similar way bring the labor 
representatives into a relationship such as you enjoyed in the Navy 
wage committee ? 

Admiral Cronin. The repeal of this law would have no effect on 
that whatsoever; sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You mean that even though this law was repealed 
you would continue to operate your Navy wage committee in deter- 
mining: 

Admiral Cronty. We have absolutely no plan to do otherwise. 

Mr. Anperson. And that would be agreeable with the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Admiral Crontn. So far as I know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anperson. You are not uniform in that respect. 

Admiral Crontn. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Anperson. So your procedures under the new—if you get this 
legislation—would still not be uniform with those of the Army and 
the Air Force. 

Admiral Cronty. The procedures wouldn’t; no, sir. It would be 
only the law if we got this section repealed. 

Mr. Anperson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. General Anderson can talk with authority. He is a 
two-star general. He hasa distinguished war record, Admiral Cronin. 
He is a two-star man and you are a two-star man. You two could 
strike up a good conversation. 

Mr. Wampler, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Wampter. Not at this time, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray didn’t get here because the water is about to 
wash away Indiana, and we thought we were going to lose Mr. Wam- 
pler because of the terrible tragedy happening in Indiana. 

Are there any questions of any other members? 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii—he will be the U.S. Senator when we give him 
the status, so we have to be nice to him. 

Mr. Burns. Admiral Cronin, in United States Code, title 10, you 
say the Secretary of Navy is listed. Does that appear any place in 
the Classification Act? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir; not by name “Navy,” no. 

Mr. Burns. None of the departments appear in the Classification 


Act? 
Admiral Crontn. Well, the departments to which the Classification 


Act does not apply are listed. 
Mr. Burns. That is right, but the others are not identified as to 





any responsibilities; is that correct ? 

Admiral Cron1n. That is correct. 

Mr. Burns. How does the Army-Air Force wage board come about ? 

Admiral Cron1n. That is an administrative setup by agreement 
between the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Burns. Is there any assurance that you wouldn’t be put into the 
same—that it would be a Navy,.Air Force, and Army board ? 
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Admiral Cronin. Well, I couldn’t say that there would be no as- 
surance, but I do feel certain that there would be no difference with 
respect to that particular angle of the Army-Air Force wage board 
as opposed to the Navy wage committee. 

There would be no difference under the proposed repeal than there 
is under the way we operate at present. 

Mr. Burns. Under the way you operate at present, the Navy is 
compelled to set up a wage board ¢ 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. 

Mr. Burns. You are compelled to establish rates of wages and so 
forth. 

Admiral Cronrn. Yes, sir. We are compelled to determine—the 
Secretary of the Navy is compelled to determine the rates for the 
Navy workers by making a survey, or determining what the private 
industry pays for corresponding ratings locally. 

Mr. Burns. If you were to eliminate that from the statute, if you 
eliminate this statute, then. you are no longer compelled to do so and 
there would be no reason for your not joining with the Army-Air 
Force board. 

Admiral Cronry. Oh, yes, Mr. Burns, we would still be required to 
go locally because the Classification Act of 1949 requires the prevail- 
ing rate be paid, which in practice is the same thing as the wording 
of our law, which says, “In conformity with wages in the immediate 
vicinity.” 

Mr. Burns. That is correct, but the thing I am pointing out is, ex- 
cept for this responsibility fixed on the Secretary of the Navy by title 
10 of the United States Code, there would be no responsibility under 
the Classification Act except you would have to set them and there 
would be no reason why you shouldn’t go together with an Air Force- 
Army-Navy board. 

Admiral Cronin. There is no reason now why we couldn’t go with 
the Army and Air Force on their board, sir. 

Mr. Burns. You can work with them but you have to do it your- 
selves? 

Admiral Cronty. No, sir; the Secretary of the Navy must deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. Burns. That is right. 

Admiral Cron1n. But the board could recommend it to him. 

Mr. Burns. That is correct. 

Admiral Cronrn. In other words, it is entirely feasible that the 
Secretary of Defense could order the Navy to collaborate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Army-Air Force wage board at the present time, but 
the Secretary of the Navy would of course determine the wages 
himself. 

Mr. Burns. Admiral, I might point out that would be a little dif- 
ficult under the wording of the law here, especially where it says, 
“As nearly in consistency with the public interest with those of private 
establishments,” and the others don’t use private establishments 
entirely. 

It would be a little difficult to do that. 

Isn’t it also true, and I will close with this one question, that 
throughout the country the Navy is actually the benchmark? Isn’t 
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the Army-Air Force board sort of dependent on what the Navy does 
in many instances ¢ 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir; Mr. Burns, that works both ways. In 
some, they survey and we take their data, and in some instances we 
survey and they take our data, and in still other areas we both survey 
and exchange our information. 

Mr. Burns. I can speak only for my own jurisdiction and my own 
territory. I know you are the benchmark in Hawaii. 

Admiral Cronin. We are not the leaders in any sense of the word 
throughout the country; that is correct, sir. We are not the leader. 
We have the same relationship as do the Army and the Air Force with 
respect to—— 

Mr. Burns. How would you be down in Charleston ¢ 

Admiral Crontn. We are certainly the predominant employer in 
the Charleston area. 

Mr. Rivers. You sure are. 

Mr. Burns. You certainly are in my neighborhood, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. As I understand, you have operated satisfactorily 
under the present setup. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir; that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Winsteap. I have observed when the President starts issuing 
Executive orders and we have administrative directives, we just about 
confuse everything in this country, and if we have something working 
satisfactorily I would rather not fool with it for the time being. 

Mr. Rivers. I have known the President to make a mistake in judg- 
ment—the present President. Sending troops into Little Rock was an 
error in fades: 

Let me ask you this: As I understand it, at the present time, un- 
classified employees are represented on Navy wage committees by 
labor representatives and in the event section 7474 is repealed, will 
this practice continue 4 

Admiral Crontn. The repeal of the section of the act we asked to 
have repealed would have no effect whatsoever on whether or not the 
Navy would have representatives from labor on our wage committees. 

Mr. Rivers. Aren't your associations with these labor representa- 
tives on a very high plane of friendly relations ? 

Admiral Crontn. I hope that you will have the opportunity to ask 
them that,sir. I feel they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To show you I know something about this thing, I 
recall one time going down there with a fellow by the name of Bill 
Calvin. Do you know him? 

Admiral Crontn. Yes, sir; I know him very well. 

Mr. Rivers. Bill was highly intellectual and a fine diplomat. I 
haven’t seen him for a number of years. 

Admiral Cronin. He is in India right now for the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Rivers. He is a very able fellow and I have found him to be a 
man eager to do just what you said, and they had a high respect for 
him down at the Navy Department. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Calvin has a representative here today, inci- 
dentally. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 
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Admiral Cronin. Mr. Calvin has a representative here today, sir. 
Mr. Young is here representing him. 

Mr. Rivers. I would imagine so. 

We will give them all a chance to make their compliments to who- 
ever is behind this bill. 

This little argument we had last year on the floor about Portsmouth 
didn’t have anything to do with this, did it? You know what I am 
talking about ? 

Admiral Cronrn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Somebody made a slight slipup there, didn’t they? I 
don’t think you were there then; I think that might have been Ad- 
miral Holderness. 

Admiral Cronty. I was in Portsmouth when Admiral Holderness 
was in my present job. 

Mr. Rivers. We won’t blame you for that, but that was a little 
mistake, wasn’t it ? 

Admiral Cronty. A 

Mr. Rivers. That is all right; you don’t have to answer that. 

Admiral Cronry. Do you mean in changing last year, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson took that very seriously on the floor, didn’t 
he, Mr. Smart? Mr. Vinson being the leader, “the greater than whom 
there ain’t no whomer.” 

Is there any other question for Admiral Cronin ? 

Mr. Morris. I have no questions, but I want to compliment the ad- 
miral on his very fine presentation and the way he stood up under 
rather severe cross-examination here. On this I think he has made 
a very admirable witness, although the committee does not apparently 
agree with him. At least indications are to that effect, but I want to 
compliment him on his very fine poise and the very fine manner in 
which he presented his viewpoint. 

Mr. Rivers. Everybody who knows Admiral Cronin admires him, 
whether they agree with him or not. 

I have a very great admiration for Admiral Cronin and he knows 
it. Hehasa job to do and so have we. 

Admiral, we thank you very kindly for your statement and your 
honest responses to our questions. 

Admiral Cronin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you have made a very fine witness and I am 
very pleased. 

Mr. Slatinshek, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. SiatinsHek. Only one question. 

Labor representatives have not testified as yet. However, as you 
indicated, there has been a great deal of opposition to the bill. 

Could you aduiess yourself to the general nature of this opposition, 
anticipating what their fears really are? 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Slatinshek, to answer that I would have to 
say all I know about the opposition is, to paraphrase an old state- 
ment, what I have read in the paper. I have heard no opposition that 
I can recall from the labor leaders themselves. 

I will have to say, however, I believe that they would tell me that 
they opposed it—opposed the request of the Navy—if they had the 
opportunity. We just haven’t talked about it. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. I see. 
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Admiral Cronrn. I believe they are opposed generally to anything 
which would make the Navy change what it is doing now. At least 
that is my understanding, since you have asked my opinion. How- 
ever, you will have an opportunity to ask them. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Slatinshek, any other questions ? 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, any questions / 

Mr. Smarr. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Did I see Mr. Lankford come in? 

Mr. SLatrnsHek. He has submitted a statement for the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Lankford called me up and said he opposed this 
bill. 

Do you want to read it, or just put it in the record ? 

Mr. Smarr. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. H.R. 3367, if enacted, would repeal the law of 
1862, as amended, under which the wages of Navy’s craft employees 
have been set. This repeal would very likely eliminate what little 
employee participation in wage setting now exists, and the inevitable 
result would be an increase in the already great disparity which exists 
between Navy skilled craft wages and those in private industry for 
comparable work. 

Enactment of this bill would also open the door to the virtual 
elimination of wage-fixing procedures of other Government agencies, 
which are working to the mutual advantage of the Government and 
the employees, especially in the area of higher morale. 

H.R. 3367, as proposed by the Department of Defense, appears to 
be another move on the part of the military to become a unilateral 
agency in determining policies and procedures properly within the 
realm of the legislative branch, thus thwarting the actions of the 
Congress in its proper and historical functions. 

While not perfect, the wage-fixing procedures established under 
authority of section 7474, chapter 643 of title 10 of the United States 
Code have generally worked to the mutual advantage of the Navy and 
the employee. 

The elimination of this section would result in the lowering of an 
already low morale among Navy’s skilled artisans and would thus 
cause a decrease in the efficiency of Government. 

Mr. Rivers. And Mr. Hardy’s statement? 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I will just read one paragraph of it. 

Mr. Hardy expresses himself very strongly, whether he is for 
you or agin’ you. 

He says in the last Ai ea ai brings up the question in his 
eg ene that maybe the business people would oppose this thing——— 

. Harpy. If they knew about it. 

Mr. Rivers. He says: 


* * * at first blush it would appear that careful consideration is required 
with ample opportunity for all interested parties to testify. Perhaps the course 
of a might dictate the desirability of tabling the measure without wasting 
a lot of time. 


I think I understand his position. 
Put that in the record. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HouSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1959. 





Hon. MENDEL RIVERs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear MENDEL: I have received numerous communications from people in my 
district urging defeat of H.R. 3367. There is widespread opposition from Navy 
employees who feel that their interests may be adversely affected. I am sorry 
I will not be able to atend your open hearing on this bill, but I shall have to 
be in a meeting of the Kilday subcommittee. 

Although I have seen the comparative analysis of title 10 United States Code, 
section 7474, and section 202(7) to the Classification Act of 1949, I have not had 
an opportunity to carefully study it. I am, however, impressed by one immedi- 
ately obvious difference between the two sections of law. This difference is in 
the phrase “immediate vicinity” contained in section 7474 which is absent from 
the other statute. 

Insofar as legality is concerned it seems clear that the Classification Act of 
1949 would permit one overall board to determine wages nationwide. Pre- 
sumably a single nationwide wage schedule could be imposed. 

The fact that this hasn’t been done in the past doesn’t assure that it won’t be 
done in the future. 

I would expect that the business communities in our respective districts 
would be opposed to granting administrative authority which would make possible 
determination of wage rates based on factors existing in San Francisco and 
applying those same wage rates in Charleston or Norfolk. 

I shall want to study the matter more fully, but at first blush it would appear 
that careful consideration is required with ample opportunity for all interested 
parties to testify. Perhaps the course of wisdom might dictate the desirability 
of tabling the measure without wasting a lot of time. 

Sincerely, 
Porter Harpy, Jr. 


Mr. SLatTiInsHEK. Congressman Don Magnuson would like to submit 
a statement. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Congressman Don Magnuson is opposing it. 

(The statement of Congressman Magnuson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Don MaGnuson, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity to present my views 
on H.R. 3367, the bill to amend the Navy wage law. 

Although this proposed amendment is only 19 words long, it could, if enacted, 
have far-reaching effects on the welfare of our Navy employees. On the surface 
it appears innocent enough, but its enactment might well mean the end of the 
area wage-survey system as we know it today. 

For many years, representatives of organized labor have served on the Navy’s 
wage board, and through their efforts and the cooperation of the industrial 
relations officers, our employees have been given an opportunity to bargain 
for better working conditions. There is nothing to guarantee that this relation- 
ship would continue if Navy wages are put under the Classification Act of 1949. 

While things are not perfect in regard to labor-management relations in our 
navy yards, we at least have gained a fair measure of labor representation on 
Navy wage boards. We do not want to sacrifice all of the hard work that has 
been done in this area. 

What is to prevent the Department of Defense from imposing on the Depart- 
ment of the Navy the same job-evaluation system which is used by the Army 
and Air Force? I think that instead of asking for the Navy to be put under 
this system, the Department of Defense should be working to have the Army 
and Air Force put under the Navy’s system. 

The repeal of the existing law would remove from the Secretary of the Navy 
the authority to set wages and allow the Department of Defense to require 
him to scrap the present Navy Department wage-determination procedures, which 
have been effective for 97 years. 
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Passage of this measure would be a step back from all of the progress which 
has been made in the field of labor-management relations in the Navy. This 
type of backward step would do irreparable damage to the morale of our Navy 
employees. 

I, therefore, ask this subcommittee to table this bill and kill this type of 
regressive legislation once and for all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. The next witness is James A. Brownlow, president, 
metal trades department, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Brownlow, we will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT, METAL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY B. A. GRITTA, SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT; W. J. RYAN, 
PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 44, .A.M.; PAUL R. HUTCHINGS, RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR, METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Browniow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like, if I may, to comment briefly on some of the statements of 
Admiral Cronin, and then read this statement. 

I appreciate that it is lengthy, and if you feel it is too lengthy, cut 
me off at any time. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to give you ample time to testify. 

Mr. Browntow. Thank youever so much. 

First, may I say Admiral Cronin was probably a little bit reticent 
in stating the relationship between himself and the many labor rep- 
resentatives who have occasion to call on him from time to time. 

We have great admiration for Admiral Cronin. We feel that he 
is absolutely fair and has been decent in every respect in his dealings 
with us. 

Consequently, it comes as somewhat of a surprise, at least to me, 
to hear him say this movement was initiated in his office. 

Mr. Rivers. I got a wire from one of my friends in the navy yard 
at Charleston, saying “You have always been for us. What on earth 
has happened to you that you introduced this bill ?” 

Mr. Browntow. However, I appreciate that Admiral Cronin is 
part of a military institution. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown ow. He also raised the question as to there being no 
opposition, at least expressed to him previously, to what he read in 
the newspapers and other places. 

The fact of the matter is, this came as somewhat of a surprise to all 
of us. 

Then there was another question raised as to whether or not they 
could do this or do that. 

Under the law of 1862, they can do anything they wish to do under 
the public-interest laws. 

I was interested in the colloquy relative to San Francisco. The 
fact of the matter is that in Boston at one time, the survey indicated 
that one classification, or several of the lower graded classifications 
should have had much more money, based upon what the city of 
Boston was paying similar—that is, paying for similar work. And 
they imposed the public-interest clause there, which of course they 
could readily do in San Francisco. 
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Mr. Rivers. When was that? What year, approximately ? 

Mr. Browniow. That was, I think, 5 or 6 years ago. It was dur- 
ing the time that our old friend Michael James Curley was mayor, I 
believe. 

Then the fact that he mentions uniformity is in effect. Actually, 
it isn’t. I know a little bit about this stuff from years of experience. 
The Army and the Air Force used to move into a city—I come from 
Denver, incidentally, and I recall when the Army used to come in 
prior to the Air Force gaining any prominence out there, and they 
wouldn’t consult with anyone. They would just unilaterally set a 


eis scale. 
happened to be in a position at the time where we supplied help 
or labor, and when they couldn’t obtain sufficient under the ungraded 
classifications they used to call us and want to implement their labor 
force from the unions and pay the construction scales. That is how 
inconsistent the Army program was at that time. 

I know I don’t have to call to the attention of any of the members 
of this committee that it is only in recent years that the Army and 
Air Force, other than the Ordnance plants, has developed into me- 
chanical operations. Formerly it was principally maintenance opera- 
tions in the various camps and so forth. 

And then another thing that happened that Admiral Cronin, I am 
sure, must have forgotten: The Army and the Air Force had what we 
term a four-step wage program, which to my knowledge has always 
been obnoxious to the Navy. 

The Navy refused, as a matter of fact, to go along with the Army 
and Air Force program, and I think, if I am informed correctly by 
Mr. Ryan and Mr. Gritta, who now represent labor on the Navy wage 
committee, that there is consideration being given either by the De- 
partment of Defense or by the Army and the Air Force to adopt the 
Navy’s system. ' 

And then there is one other matter that I think that Admiral 
Cronin probably neglected to mention through oversight, was cer- 
tainly these wage committees nationally can be wiped out at any time. 

Certainly, there’s got to be surveys conducted. The policies which 
the surveys will be conducted under will be determined by the area 
commander working under the supervision, of course, of the Office of 
Industrial Relations, or the Secretary of the Navy. 

But in the event there is a repeal of the law of 1862, there is nothing 
whatever that will permit or make it compulsory that there will be 
employee participation. 

And then the proof of that is this: This law went into effect in 1862, 
[ think first in 1861, and then was amended in 1862 or possibly ini- 
tially adopted in 1862, and amended in 1863. 

It wasn’t until 1920 that there was such a thing as a Navy Wage 
Committee. President Roosevelt—that is the former President 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary to Secretary Daniels, was the one 
who instituted the wage committee. 

And you mentioned Bill Calvin. He sat on it, I know I sat on it 
some years ago, and there are many others. And, incidentally, I knew 
the Captain Fisher quite well whom you referred to. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you have the same appraisal of him as I did? 
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Mr. Browntow. Very frankly, my relations with him were all right. 
Of course, I met him in Washington. You met him in Charleston, 
S.C. 

Mr. Rivers. I met him in Washington. 

Mr. Brown iow. Did you? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browniow. Probably under different circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers. I only saw him once. I only saw him one time. 

Mr. Browniow. So I would dislike very much—I shouldn’t say 
dislike—having Admiral Cronin to leave here without knowing that 
we have the highest admiration and feeling for him. 

I have here, which is before you, a list of the organizations, which 
if you wish, I will read, who represent employees who are engaged 
in wage board positions for the Navy. [Reading:] 

American Federation of Technical Engineers. 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 


Forgers and Helpers. 

Building Service Employees International Union. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse, and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers. 

International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America. 

International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 

International Association of Machinists. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers International Union. 

International Molders and Foundry Workers Union of North America. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 

Pattern Makers League of North America. 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and Canada. 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association. 

Upholsterers International Union of North America. 

Mr. Browniow. Chairman Rivers, and members of the subcommit- 
tee, as has already been pointed out, my name is James A. Brownlow. 
I am president of the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, with 
offices at 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The Metal Trades Department was chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1908. It presently is composed of 20 affiliated 
international unions. Seventeen of these international unions have 
members employed in wage board positions in Federal service, in addi- 
tion to their membership employed in private industry. These 17 
international unions are listed above for the convenience of the 
committee. 

I am appearing here today not only specifically on behalf of the 
Metal Trades Department, its local and district councils, and its affili- 
ates with members employed in Federal service, and particularly in 
the Navy Department, but also on behalf of the legislative representa- 
tive of the FL-CIO, several additional AFL-CIO organizations, 
and the District Lodge of one of our department affiliates, all as 


detailed. 
Also presented for, and on behalf of— 


George D. Riley, legislative representative. AFL-CIO. 
William H. Ryan, president District No. 44, International Association of 
Machinists. 
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‘vhomas G. Walters, operations Director, Government Employees Council. 
James A. Campbell, president, American Federation of Government 
Employees. 
Mr. Browniow. We are combining our oral presentation so as to 
eliminate duplicating testimony, and to help expedite the work of 
the subcommittee. Some of these organizations may also desire to 
file supplemental statements with the subcommittee, which we trust 
will be received and made part of the record. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will be glad to receive those, Mr. 
Brownlow. 

Mr. Browniow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The organizations for which I speak, represent practically all of 
the Navy Department wage board employees, who are members 
of AFL-CIO organizations. We also represent, and speak for, large 
numbers of wage board employees in other Federal agencies and 
departments. 

The Metal Trades Department, and each of the organizations for 
which we speak, are vigorously opposed to H.R. 3367. 

We earnestly believe when this subcommittee has finished its study 
of this matter, it will concur in our position and report unfavorably 
on this bill to the full Armed Services Committee. 

This bill was drafted and sponsored by the Department of Defense. 
Its purpose is to remove the bical wage fixing authority and respon- 
sibility which the Navy Department has held since 1861. 

This authority and responsibility of the Navy Department is now 
held and exercised under section 7474 of title 10 of the United States 
Code. It is this section which would be repealed by H.R. 3367. 

The repeal of section 7474 would subordinate any Navy Depart- 
ment wage fixing to the Department of Defense, subject only to 
compliance with the loosely worded exclusion provision of section 
202(7) of the Classification Act of 1949 as amended. 

This is the provision which allows for the exclusion of recognized 
trades, crafts and other manual labor occupations from the applica- 
tion of the Classification Act provided that their compensation— 
shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent with 
the public interest in accordance with prevailing rates. 

There is not much doubt but the purpose behind the Department 
of Defense request for this legislation is to remove any obstacle to 
it proceeding to lockstep the Navy Department wage board em- 
ployees into an Army-Air Force type of wage determination and job 
evaluation program. 

This type of backward step would remove present effective em- 
ployee and employee labor unions participation in the wage-fixing 
seine It would not only harm the Navy Department and its wage 

oard employees, but would be a heavy blow to the principle of Fed- 
eral employee participation and union recognition. 

Navy wage determinations have provided a positive and trust- 
worthy benchmark for other agencies, and including the Army-Air 
Force wage boards. 

Under the general authority of section 202(7) of the Classification 
Act, Federal agencies and departments have proceeded in diverse 
ways to establish methods for— 
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fixing and adjusting the wage rates of their trades, crafts, and labor employees 
as nearly as is consistent with the public interest in accordance with prevail- 


ing rates. 

These methods are numerous. Frequently more than one method 
is found within the same department or agency. 

The methods developed presumably all meet the general test of the 
roviso of section 202(7) upon which the exclusion of such employees 
rom the Classification Act depends. 

These methods range all the way from full employee participation 
through their recognized unions, with wage rates established through 
collective bargaining down to wage fixing done by a group of experts 
who use “scientific theories” and job evaluation with no effective par- 
ticipation by employee labor organizations. 

An example of the fixing of rates through collective bargaining is 
found in the signed agreement between our Platte River Valley 
Trades Council and region 7 of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of Interior. 

pe example of the no-employee-participation type of rate fixing 
is the Department of Defense, Army-Air Force wage-fixing program. 
We will discuss this again later in our testimony. 

Is the present statutory wage fixing authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy under Section 7474 of title 10 of the United States Code 
incompatible with the provisions of section 202(7) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 as amended? It certainly is not. 

An examination of the two sections will clearly reveal that section 
7474 by its very language meets the requirements contained in the 
proviso of section 202(7) for the exclusion of trades, crafts, and labor 
occupations from the Classification Act. 

ere 202(7) it is required only that compensation of such work- 
ers 


fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is consistent with the public 
interest in accordance with prevailing rates. 

Section 7474 meets these requirements. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I might digress just 
a moment and read from a book that I read sometime ago without 
any thought that this thing might come up, and without quoting 
the entire thing. But this is contained on page 274 of a book written 
by a Margaret Leach, entitled “The Reveille in Washington, 1960- 
65,” and this is an excerpt from it: 

A railway company granted the 25-cents raise. Both at the Navy yard and 
the arsenal petitions for shorter hours were complied with. Stanton ordered 
the bureau heads to make inquiry regarding a reasonable increase in wages. 
Wells appointed an investigating board composed of one commissioned officer 
and three workmen, and in the spring, higher pay was given to ships’ carpenters 
and mechanics of the yard. 

That, I think, is the genesis of the so-called Navy Wage Board 
and also the law of 1862. 

Mr. Rivers. Stanton was then Secretary of War, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Browntow. That is right. and I think Wells was of the Army, 
probably, as I remember the book. 

And then they go further on to say—and this I am sure would 
be of interest to Mrs. St. George— 
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The Treasury girls alone constituted a sizable group. Women were employed 

on Government printing presses and at the bindery and in making cartridges 
at the arsenal and Navy yard. Their remuneration was usually much lower than 
that of the men they replaced. The Treasury girls were comparatively well paid 
at $50 a month, but Major Dorcester remarked that is little enough when an 
ordinary room costs $20 and board was hard to get at $30. 

In 1862, female pressfeeders had been audacious enough to strike for an 
increase from $5 a week to a dollar a day and had won their raise because 
of the heavy pressure of work— 
and then on it goes. 

Now, the whole labor thing is dealt with in this one page, but it 
was very, very interesting to me, because I often wondered why the 
law initially came into effect and didn’t know until I was reading 
this. 

Section 7474 provides in full as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish rates of wages for employees of 
each naval activity where the rates are not established by other provisions 
of law to conform, as nearly as in consistent with the public interest, with 
those of private establishments in the immediate vicinity. 

And that, of course, is the very principle that was enunciated 
as far back as 1862. 

This language certainly meets the more general and looser require- 
ments of 202(7). It meets them and goes further in its refinement and 
application. 

t’s look at the specific features, for it is apparent that the present 
bill is aimed at their destruction. 

The first is the naming in section 7474 of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and vesting in him the authority and the responsibility to fix Navy 
activity wage rates as provided in that law. The Secretary of the 
Navy has, by statute, held this specific authority since 1862. 

The repeal of this law (sec. 7474) would thereby remove such au- 
thority and responsibility from the Secretary of the Navy, and would 
allow for the Department of Defense to require the Secretary of the 
Navy to scrap the present Navy Department wage determination pro- 
cedures which have been developed to effectuate the present law, and 
to institute (under sec. 202(7) of the Classification Act) an Army-Air 
Force type of wage determination procedure coupled with a job eval- 
uation program neither of which provides for, or is compatible to, ef- 
fective employee labor organization participation. 

Ever since 1862 the Secretary of the Navy has had the statutory 
authority and obligation to establish rates for the trades and labor 
employees at each naval activity. 

He establishes such rates in accordance with the other requirements 
of the law; namely, to conform the rates which he established with 
the rates of private establishments in the immediate vicinity of the 
naval activity. 

These statutory requirements, applicable to wage fixing by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy under section 7474, are not specified as require- 
ments to gain exclusion under section 202(7) of the Classification Act. 
Section 202(7) makes no reference to conforming rates to private 
establishments, and no reference to such establishments being in the 
immediate vicinity of the activity involved. 

The Secretary of the Navy, operating under the present law, must 
conform Navy local activity rates to the rates of private establish- 
ments in the immediate vicinity of the activity involved. 
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The firms which he samples in a wage survey include all private 
establishments engaged in the same industrial field as the local naval 
installation involved, and all important private employers in the area 
with an appreciable number of workers in job occupations comparable 
to those used in naval establishments. Rates paid by other Federal 
agencies, State and local governments, are excluded. 

These requirements have been a statutory part of Navy wage deter- 
mination for almost 100 years. Navy rate Rainy based on conform- 
ance with rates in private establishments in the immediate vicinity is 
not incompatible with the provision of section 202(7) of the Classifi- 
cation Act. 

It is more specific and reflects an effective approach to the par- 
ticular problems which the Navy has faced and which the Congress 
has recognized from the earliest days—first in the law of 1861, then 
in the amendments of 1862, and in 1956 with the codification of the 
amended law as section 7474 of title 10 of the United States Code. 

The problem of recruiting and retaining the highly skilled artisans 
and mechanics required to effectively man the naval installations 
engaged in the construction and repair of naval vessels, and so forth, 
made it necessary that the rates paid in such naval establishments 
would compare favorably with the rates paid in private yards and 
workshops in the area. 

Initially the Navy drew its skilled work force from such private 
establishments, and it must constantly compete with such establish- 
ments for the retention of its skilled workers of all types which are 
required to perform its varied tasks. 

There is little, or no production-line type of activity in these naval 
establishments. Most craftwork requires the application of a full 
range of journeyman craft skills. These skill requirements cannot 
be broken down or parcelled out among less skilled workers as is fre- 
quently done in prednetion-lies type of operations. 

Let navy yard rates for highly skilled mechanics get out of step 
with and fall substantially behind private industries’ going rates for 
such skilled journeymen in the area, and the Navy loses its best crafts- 
men to such private installations. 

The conformance of Navy rates with private industry rates in the 
area as required by its existing law has been basic to Navy operations 
since 1861, and must be retained if the Navy is to successfully com- 

ete with private establishments for the retention of its skilled work 
orece, and in order that it maintain that state of readiness which is 
a of a major defense arm of our Nation. 
he Metals Trades Department, its local and district councils, and 
affiliated unions of workers in the naval establishments, have, over a 
period of many years, been participants in the conduct of Navy wage 
surveys, and in the wage-rate-setting process. 

Our employee members serve on data collecting teams, appear before 
area wage survey committees, and we have direct union representation 
on the Central Navy Wage Committee in Washington. 

Might I add, Mr. Chairman, that B. A. Gritta, secretary of the 
department, who is here at my right, is one of the labor members; and 
Mr. William Ryan, at the left, president of district 44 of the Machin- 
ists, is the other labor member. 
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While we have not achieved as yet that degree of union collective- 
bargaining recognition from the Navy Department to which we believe 
organized Federal workers are entitled, we have nonetheless, gained 
a fair measure of participation rights in the Navy’s wage survey and 
wage determination processes under the existing law. 

ne need only look at the contrast between the employee and 
employee labor organization participation in the Navy, and in the 
Department of Defense Army-Air Force wage-fixing process to under- 
stand why all Navy workers and their unions are so vigorously oppos- 
ing this bill which would undercut the participation rights they 
presently enjoy. 

There is little, if any, employee or employee labor organization par- 
ticipation in the Army-Air Force wage surveys or wage determina- 
tions, except for suggesting views or information to locality wage 
survey boards. 

We will discuss later in some detail some of these important differ- 
ences between the Army-Air Force and the Navy wage-setting proc- 
esses and procedures. 

The Navy Department is not the only Government agency which 
fixes the wage rates of its unclassified employees under legislative 
authority other than section 202(7) of the Classification Act. Let us 
briefly look at some of these other examples. 

The Government Printing Office fixes compensation for its journey- 
men, apprentices, laborers, and other persons under the provisions of 
the Kiess Act of 1924. This provides for rates to be determined in 
joint conferences between the Public Printer and a committee repre- 
senting the trade involved. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act makes its own provisions for 
prevailing wage requirements and wage setting is carried out under 
that act through negotiations with the recognized labor organizations; 
representatives of the employees involved. 

The Department of the Interior fixes wage rates under the authority 
of section 202(7) for certain of its employees. Some of this section 
202(7) group have their wages fixed as determined through collective 
bargaining between the appropriate bureau or region, and the recog- 
nized labor organizations representative of the employees involved. 

In addition, there are numerous other authorities under which wage 
rates for certain of the Interior Department’s craft, trades, and labor 
employees are determined. These include the Bonneville Project Act, 
the Alaska Railroad Act, an act relating to the Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration, and an Executive order applicable to the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration. 

The Panama Canal Zone, the Canal Zone Government, and the 
Panama Canal Company are given authority under the Canal Zone 
Code to fix compensation for their employees. 

This bill must be viewed as a deliberate effort to submerge the iden- 
tity of the Navy Department and of its employee representatives and 
their unions. 

It would relieve the Navy Department of its statutory duties in rate 
fixing and throw in immediate jeopardy the entire policies and pro- 
cedures for wage fixing as developed by the Navy Department, and in 
which processes its ungraded employees through their recognized labor 
organizations have gained over the years, a measure of participation 
and of confidence. 
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Section 7474 provides a climate far more favoratle to the develop- 
ment of employee and employee labor organization participation than 
ever could hope to be provided under the Department of Defense 
Army-Air Force type of procedure. 

The entire approach to Navy wage fixing which has been worked 
out over 39 years between the Navy Department and the labor organi- 
zations which represent its upgraded oe Sem has developed a wage 
setting and administration procedure which is generally trusted and 
understood by the employees affected. 

To junk this carefully developed system and to substitute therefor 
a system such as is used by the Army or Air Force, coupled with job 
evaluation, and the distrust which it engenders in workers, and with 
no meaningful participation by workers or their union representatives, 
would be a major calamity. 

The adverse effects of such regressive act would be felt not only by 
the Navy employees involved, but to some degree by all Federal wage 
board employees as well. 

The Navy wage fixing process is relied on entirely by some agen- 
cies—for example, by the Coast Guard for its entire trades, craft and 
labor rate group. 

It provides a benchmark which has particular meaning because of 
degree of employee and employee union participation in the survey and 
determination process. 

It is a well-known fact that when a Navy wage determination is 
made, that from the early data collection process down through the 
recommendation of the Central Navy Wage Committee recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary, the process has had to stand up under the 
scrutiny of — and employee unions at all steps—it has not been 
made behind closed doors. 

Passage of this bill destroying the Navy Department wage-fixing 
authority would also mean destruction of the procedures which have 
grown up under the administration of the law. 

It would be a most effective way to destroy the trust and confidence 
which Navy workers have in their rate-fixing process. 

It could not help but cause a movement of skilled workers from 
Navy to industrial employment where—by statute—the Federal Gov- 
ernment protects their rights to full collective bargaining including 
participation in the determination of their rates of pay. 

Passage of this bill would therefore adversely affect the entire Naval 
Establishment, down-grade its skill levels and in general deal a 
severe blow to one of the prime arms of our national defense. 

We stbmit that good employee relations should dictate that any 
plan or system which is used to establish rates of pay for workers, 
should be acceptable to such employees to the degree that they have 
faith and sonfidiaaes in the fairness of such plans. 

Our experience of many years indicates beyond any doubt that 
Navy employees, whose wage rates are fixed under section 7474, have 
greater confidence in the administrative determinations made under 
section 7474, than they would have under the Defense Department, 
Army-Air Force type of determinations made under section 202 of 
the Classification Act. 

Their confidence is understandable when you review the differences 
between the — of these two wage-fixing authorities in the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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Navy wage schedules (under authority of sec. 7474) for most posi- 
tions in eile helper, and mechanical service are based primarily 
on prevailing rates for the helper level and the level of what the Navy 
Department terms its “5 benchmark trades” (electrician, machinist, 
pipefitter, sheet-metal worker, and shipfitter). 

he wage line between these two rate levels, adjusted somewhat to 
obtain a better fit with data from other occupations, is used to set 
wages for the ratings between the two levels in accordance with occu- 
ational wage differences provided by the “National Average of Dif- 
erences Index.” 

To maintain the same internal alinement of jobs at all installa- 
tions, the Navy Department arranges into levels, according to its Na- 
tional Average of Differences Index, ratings ranging from helper up 
to the journeyman level of most occupations. 

The “National Average of Differences Index” shows average rela- 
tionships among wage rates of various Navy ratings. Averages are 
based on Navy Department wage schedules in its 10 major labor market 
areas at the time the index was developed. 

As each of these schedules reflected in turn the prevailing rates 
of private firms in a locality, their average represents average prac- 
tice of private firms in the 10 localities. 

Thus, the alinement of most positions in the Navy’s laborer, helper 
and mechanical service is based on an average relationship of pay rates 
in 10 localities for comparable positions in private industry. 

This type of alinement is very difficult in approach from the grade 
level systems based upon evaluation of the difficulty and responsibil- 
ities of duties of positions, as is used by the Army and Air Force. 

If the Navy Department finds, for example, that on the average 
among the 10 localities pay rates for the rating of machinist are the 
same as pay rates for electricians, it places machinists and electricians 
at the same level, and establishes the same wage rates for machinists 
and electricians at any given location. 

Employees and employee labor organizations participate promi- 
nently in Navy Department wage surveys and rate setting. tn this 
connection, information about the firms and jobs to be covered and 
other matters of concern to employees are given full publicity within 
the installations concerned prior to the actual commencing of a 
survey. 

Employee labor organizations are permitted an opportunity to sub- 
mit additional firm names or to object to the inclusion of firms and to 
submit additional ratings to be surveyed or to object to those ratings 
planned to be surveyed. 

Representatives of employee labor organizations may appear before 
area wage survey committees, and union representatives may present 
useful information bearing on rates for the occupations they repre- 
sent, or any other pertinent matters in connection with the survey. 

At the departmental level, the Central Navy Wage Committee it- 
self includes two members appointed on the recommendation of 
organized labor groups. 

ach local naval installation may designate an employee and/or 
union representative as an observer to attend all meetings of the area 
wage survey committee, and generally, at least one member of each 
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local two-man survey team which collect data from private industry 
sources, is a shop employee. 

This method of operation leans toward insuring that the industry 
wage data secured is related to comparable jobs in the Navy’s local 
activity. 

F ion selected for Navy survey purposes include all firms engaged 
in the same industrial field as the local naval installations concerned, 
and all important private employers in the area who have an appre- 
ciable number of workers in job occupations comparable to those used 
in naval establishments. 

Navy surveys exclude wholesale and retail outlets, hotels, restau- 
rants, institutions (except for commissary and laundry occupations), 
and Government jurisdictions (Federal, State, and local). 

Jobs normally found in the aforementioned industries do not gen- 
erally reflect the same type and caliber of job requirements as in the 
craft, trades and labor positions in the Navy Department. They do 
not reflect to any degree the pattern of wage rates for such craft, 
trades and labor occupations within an area. 

The Army-Air Force system which operates under section 202(7) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, utilizes a very obnoxious 
and arbitrary job-evaluation system which slots jobs in pay levels 
based upon the unilateral application of judgment as to the import- 
ance of one job against the other, based upon a value of five factors 
in each job such as, (1) experience and training, (2) responsibility, 
(3) mental application, (4) physical demand, and (5) working con- 
ditions. 

Individual employees and labor organizations representing groups 
of employees have absolutely no participation in the evaluation of 
these jobs. 

Efforts to secure justifiable readjustments in job rankings under 
the Army-Air Force system are to no avail, because the element of 
human error in judgment is rarely, if ever, admitted by the Army- 
Air Force. 

The Army-Air Force system of job evaluation is objectionable to 
our members because: 

(1) It tends to freeze the wage structure and thereby create an 
obstacle to the correction of inequities, and it establishes rates of 
pay to a predetermined formula that usually does not result in equi- 
table treatment for all. 

(2) It fails to consider all forces which determine wages, such as 
supply and demand, and other contract or area rates. 

(3) It tends to create a barrier between the employee and his under- 
standing of his job rate, because his rate 1s set in a manner not under- 
stood by him. 

(4) It disregards the ability of the individual. 

(5) It tends to dilute traditional skills, creating many new occupa- 
tions and many new classifications and thereby reducing wages. 

(6) It affects the seniority or retention credit of employees by the 
creation of additional classifications. 

(7) It makes promotion of employees into higher paying jobs con- 
siderably more difficult because of the limiting characteristics of job 
descriptions. 
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(8) It provides the Army and Air Force with a tool to downgrade 
employees during times of cutbacks. 

he effects of job evaluation upon the general welfare of our society 
is discernible as it affects the supply of skilled workers. It tends to 
discourage bona fide apprenticeships, and therefore reduces the reser- 
voir of overall skilled workers so that in the event of a future crisis, 
a serious shortage of skilled manpower would result. 

Nowhere in the Army-Air Force wage-fixing system is provision 
made for employee labor organizations to participate in the wage 
fixing procedures. 

We would be less than completely frank with this.committee if we 
did not voice our very real fears that this bill, if passed, would repre- 
sent a long step toward the achievement of a central wage board plan 
which we all know the administraiton has been encouraging for the 
past 5 years. 

May we recall to this committee the fact that in December 1953, the 
Civil Service Commission drafted and circulated among the various 
Government departments a document entitled “A Coordinated Pay 
System for Trades, Crafts, and Labor Occupations.” 

In brief, the Commission endeavored to make out a case for legis- 
lation to give the Civil Service Commission authority to coordinate 
pay rates and practices of all Federal agencies, with respect to trades, 
crafts, and labor positions. . 

Also, that the Commission be given authority to prescribe pay plans, 
establish pay scales and adjust them, and to prescribe standards for 
placing positions at appropriate pay levels (job evaluation). 

The Commission frankly recognized in its own proposal that— 

A general governmentwide pay plan designed to cover the bulk of prevailing-rate 
employees would almost necessarily be based on job-evaluation principles, and 
would be generally similar, though perhaps varying in many details, to the plan 
adopted by the Army-Air Force wage board. 

The Commission thereafter obtained on loan from the Department 
of Army, the Chief of the Salary and Wage Administration Division 
of the Army, William F. Sorenson, Jr. He was loaned to the Com- 
mission in April 1954 to assist in developing a plan for a coordinated 
wage administration program. 

Thereafter in October he was appointed as special assistant to the 
executive director of the Commission with a priority assignment to 
the further development of a proposed new Federal wage program 
for coordination of Federal wage-board systems. 

The Civil Service Commission submitted its proposed central Fed- 
eral wage board plan to the Metal Trades Department in 1954, and 
it was carefully studied by the Metal Trades Department and its 
affiliated international unions and all other interested AFL affiliates. 

A union committee of all affected AFL affiliates studied the matter 
and thereafter the Commission was advised of the unanimous and 
unalterable opposition of all the affiliated unions involved, and the 
reasons for such opposition. 

President George Meany headed a committee of affiliated union 
representatives which met personally with the Commission and ex- 
plained the position of organized labor in unalterably opposing any 
proposed central wage board plan. 
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Any central wage board plan is wholly incompatible with the objec- 
tive of obtaining for our members employed in the various branches 
of the Federal > Newer collective bargaining such as is enjoyed 
by our members employed at Bonneville Administration and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

We believe that none is more qualified to deal with the complex prob- 
lem of arriving at a fair rate than those directly associated with the 
problem. 

A central wage board would completely submerge the identity of all 
agencies and departments, and destroy the various approaches which 
they have worked out, such as in the case of the Navy Department. 

The proposal to repeal the Navy’s wage-fixing authority is a major 
step toward central wage fixing. It would result in sealing off about 
85 percent of all prevailing rate employees under the Defense-Army- 
Air Force type of wage determination, with no employee or employee 
union participation, and with job evaluation this is substantially the 
type program which the Civil Service Commission informally pro- 
posed in its 1954 central wage board plan. 

Any such central wage board approach as a solution to the various 
Government ungraded wage determination programs is just as un- 
realistic as would be an effort to negotiate one wage schedule for all 
workers in all manufacturing industries with the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

We are certain that this committee will recognize the wisdom of 
continuing to allow each of the agencies of Government the inde- 
pendent autonomy necessary to make wage-rate adjustments consistent 
with their individual needs and conditions, and will not require an 
agency to be placed under the domination of a wage determination 
system which is not designed to meet its needs, and which is highly 
———— to the workers involved. 

he pay and classification needs in the various agencies are not 
necessarily similar in nature. Any attempt to discourage or prevent 
an agency from continuing to work out its own wage determination 
procedures in the manner necessary to meet the needs of the agency 
and in concert with its employees and their employee unions, would be 
unfortunate and very unwise. 

The Navy wage determination system as evolved under statute since 
1861 and with its employee and union participation, is a keystone to 
all nonclassified wage rate determinations. 

It is of vital importance in holding in relatively reasonable line 
and relationships the rate determinations made in agencies which do 
not have effective employee and employee union participation. 

We earnestly urge that this committee make an unfavorable re- 
port on H.R. 3367, and we thank the chairman and members of this 
committee for their kind attention in hearing us at some length on 
this vital matter. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe we could determine the fate of this bill in this 
session this morning, if I read the attitude of the feeling of the 
committee. 

T have two proxies here somebody gave me. 

We have here our distinguished member of the big committee, 
Mr. Price, one of our outstanding members, and I would like for you 
to ask any questions you have, Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price. Rather than ask a question, I would like to give my 
personal views on this legislation. 

Mr. Fisuer. I subscribe fully to the statement made by Mr. Brown- 
low this morning, and I believe the chairman of this subcommittee 
has the same views on this subject as I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I have to preside, you know. 

Mr. Price. Even though I am not a member of the subcommittee, 
I would like to register for the record objection to this type of 
legislation. 

would like to ask Mr. Brownlow this question: Over the years 
would you say that for the most part there has been a harmonious 
relationship between the Navy and all groups of organized labor 
because of the present system of employment in the various naval 
establishments ? 

Mr. Browntow. By all means. 

Congressman Price, our relations with the Navy Department by 
and large have been of the best. 

Naturally, the Administration of the Office of Industrial Relations— 
they are not all the same, but in our judgment they have all been fair 
and our relations have been good. 

Mr. Price. Would you say this relationship might suffer through 
the introduction of such a program ? 

Mr. Browntow. I would say so, because it would inject other 
elements with whom we have had no direct relations. 

Mr. Price. I want to commend you on. your statement, Mr. Brown- 
low. As a member of the full committee, I subscribe completely to 
your views. 

Mr. Rivers. I certainly want to commend you on the fine research 
you have done on this, too. It surely represents a lot of burning of 
the midnight oil. I have read your whole statement, and I think it 
is a very fine compilation and makes a creative statement on your 

art. 
' Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, may I add another thought: 

I would think we would have a much happier situation here this 
morning if we were considering legislation that would bring the 
Army and the Air Force into the Navy’s position. 

Mr. Browntow. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what [ asked Admiral Cronin. That would be 
unification. 

I have a lot of things I want to put in the record here that were 
handed to me by counsel. 

Has Carl G. Sandberg of Wakefield, Mass., a wire to the chairman ? 
He is a machinist. 

He says a thousand of them oppose it. 

I want that for the record. 

And we have a statement from Mr. Thomas G. Walters and from 

Gordon M. Freeman. 
Put them in the record. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 
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Boston, Mass., February 16, 1959. 
Hon. Cari VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Approximately 1,000 members Boston Naval Shipyard Machinists, Lodge 
No. 634, urge your support in opposition to H.R. 3367 which would take away the 
power of Secretary of the Navy during wage surveys. Our present system very 
satisfactory to membership of 634. 

Cart G. SANDBERG, Recording Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES’ CounciL, AFL-CIO 
FEBRUARY 17, 1959. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIvERs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 8, House Armed Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 ON H.R. 3367: 
On behalf of the officers, delegates, and members of the Government Employees’ 
Council I am delighted to appear and testify in opposition to H.R. 3367, which 
has for its purpose the repeal of the law of 1862 and grants to the Secretary of 
the Navy the authority to establish rates of wages for certain employees of naval 
activities. 

By way of introduction I am Thomas G. Walters, operations directors of the 
Government Employees’ Council AFL-CIO. The council is made up of 24 
national and international unions and associations whose membership, in whole 
or in part, are Federal and postal employees and represents a membership in 
excess of one-half million. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to your attention, in our opinion 
if H.R. 3367 is enacted into law this committee would lose jurisdiction of this 
type of legislation, as it would be transferred to the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees instead of the Armed Service Committees of the Congress. 

We are of the definite opinion if H.R. 3367 is enacted into law it would be a 
major step in the direction of a central wage board and we are 100 percent 
opposed to the theory of a central wage board plan. We are of the opinion 
that this would be the first step in the direction of a central wage board, or 
commission being established to set not only the salaries of blue-collar workers 
but also the salaries of Federal and postal employees. 

A comprehensive statement prepared by the affiliated groups of the Metal 
Trades Department and the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, has 
been presented to this committee and, therefore, I am making my statement very 
short. I simply desire to be placed on record, that in the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council we are united in our opinion that H.R. 3367 is bad legislation 
and should be defeated. 

Appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee and trust that 
the recommendations of this subcommittee will be one of disapproval of H.R. 
3367. 


TESTIMONY OF GoRDON M. FREEMAN, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, this testimony is being presented in opposition to the intent and 
purposes as outlined in H.R. 3376. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, is an in- 
ternational labor union representing over 750,000 electrical workers, of whom 
we represent a majority of electrical workers employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the Department of Defense. The IBEW is affiliated with 
the Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, and as such we assisted in the prep- 
aration of a “statement” for all of the affiliated international unions. We 
fully support this statement in opposition to H.R. 3367 as it would repeal section 
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7474 of chapter 643 of title 10, United States Code, which would, in effect, repeal 
the act of July 16, 1862, commonly referred to as the Navy’s wage-fixing law. 

The repeal of this law would do away with the most equitable means of 
adjusting wage rates for per diem civilian employees in the Department of 
Defense, and at the same time it would deny these employees labor representa- 
tion in the adjustment of their wage rates. At the present time these em- 
ployees are given the opportunity to assist in the gathering of wage data at the 
local level and representation on the Navy’s central wage board here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It would appear that the bill in question was introduced by the Department 
of Defense, in an effort to unify the method of establishing wage rates for its 
civilian per diem (blue-collar) workers, to the detriment of its Navy employees. 
The Navy requires a more skilled type of craftsmen in the various trades and 
occupations while the job evaluation method of classifying Army and Air 
Force per diem workers is the most unfair and out-moded method and cer- 
tainly is not realistic in its approach in establishing wage rates for Navy em- 
ployees. The present policy of the Navy Department is to endeavor to main- 
tain an equitable relationship between jobs in the same labor market area where 
the job requirements call for reasonably comparable skills, knowledges, and re- 
sponsibilities, and where such an internal alinement does not cause too great 
a departure from the prevailing locality rate. This departure may be up or 
down. 


I trust your committee will give full consideration to the harmful effects 
which would result from favorable action by your committee and passage by 
the Congress. The repeal of section 7474 of the law of July 16, 1862, would 
result in confusion and loss of many of the Navy’s most valued employees 
in the crafts to outside industry where they would be treated equitably. 

I want to thank you for being able to make this presentation to your sub- 
committee in opposition to H.R. 3367. Thanks. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You heard the colloquy that took place here be- 
tween the admiral and myself. 

I am convinced that this is not going to cost any money. It may 
raise wages in some areas and slightly reduce them in others. But 
I am also convinced that it will have an effect upon the relationship 
between management and Jabor. 

Mr. Browniow. Very definitely so. This probably wasn’t com- 
pletely explained, before. 

In the area surveys, though generally because of the makeup of 
the employees, most of whom are members of unions, they do use 
employee canvassers or surveyors. It is almost impossible for them 
to reach into the Navy yard indiscriminately and not pick a union 
man. 

Consequently, that goes for good relations, and as I mentioned be- 
fore, those are on the Navy wage committee. That is, the two who are 
here in Washington are two union men. 

Now to arbitrarily eliminate them would certainly cause some 
disruption and dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now as to the value received. As I understand 
this, the uniformity that the Navy Department seeks here, the value 
as far as you people are concerned, that is representing labor, would 
be to create, probably, confusion ? 

Mr. Brownvow. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it is on that basis that you oppose the 
legislation ? 

. Browniow. That is right. May I add one word, Mr. Van 
Zandt: We have considered ourselves the champions of the Navy over 
the many, many years, and certainly we want to continue being so. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Wampler, have you any questions? 
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Mr. Wampter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 

In different localities where you have all - i working under the 
procedures we have now, how do you find the procurement of per- 
sonnel in the Army and the Air Force and the Navy, how does that 
affect the procurement as far as the services are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Browniow. Well, of course, Congressman, the Navy has been 
much more stable than the other two branches. I would say that the 
general standard over a period of years of mechanics in the Navy yard 
and Navy facility, is superior robabl to those in the other two. 

Mr. Wampter. Would you classify that as a morale factor ? 

Mr. Browniow. I think so, yes. I think the average toolmaker, 
patternmaker, would much prefer working for the Navy than they 
would the Army or Air Force, other than probably in the ordnance 
plants, themselves. 

Mr. Rivers. We have here one of my constituents from the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard. 

Tom, stand up. I am going to ask you to put your statement in the 
record, Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Tom Evans. I can make it right here. We wholeheartedly 
agree with Mr. Brownlow’s position. We oppose H.R. 3367. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the author? 

Mr. Evans. Weare for him. 

Mr. Rivers. And I will ask the rest of you gentlemen who have 
statements to put them in the record. 

Mr. Grirra. Weare opposed to this bill. 

Mr. WinsteEap. Mr. psa I move we table the bill. 

Mr. Rivers. As many as favor tabling the bill, say aye. 

Opposed, no. 

I lies two proxies here from Mr. Fisher and Mr. Morris, and with- 
out objection the motion to reconsider is laid on the table, and that 
does kill it. 

Mr. Browniow. Thank you very much, gentlemen of the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. Rivers. Admiral, you bring up a unification for the Air Force 


and the Army, and I think we will consider that. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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